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(d) Under Iohannes, he has Mk. 3. 17 as ns., instead of as. 

(e) Under Hierusalem he says : ' oft verkiirzt, keine form mit 
einer Endung.' But he overlooks Mk. 3. 22, where the word is 
spelled out in full. 

(/) He notes eft only as a prefix, and gives no definition of it 
as an independent word, nor any instances, referring instead to the 
Words with which it is compounded. But under sona there is no 
reference to the eftsona of Mk. 3. 20. 

(g) The very common word ike he has omitted altogether, with- 
out notice or correction. 

(ft) While he has very properly treated e/ne as a prefix in words 
like efnegicegde, though printed separately in the text, he has not been 
consistent with this in his treatment of 9ona (pona comun = descent 
derant). 

However, after such deductions as these are made, it still remains 
true that the work is one for which we have every reason to be grate- 
ful, and that few persons would have been likely to do it better, if 
so well. 

As Lindelof speaks of undertaking ' die northumbrische Mundart 
in einem Zusammenhang,' it may be as well for me to state that my 
monograph, according to present plans, is to be published as a 
supplement to the Journal of Germanic Philology. For that reason, 
I trust he will wait yet a little, though of course the publication of 
any investigation on the Rushworth text is perfectly legitimate. 

Albert S. Cook. 



The English Dialect Dictionary, edited by Joseph Wright, 
M.A., Ph.D., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology 
in the University of Oxford. Part I., A-Ballot ; Part II., 
Ballow-Blare. London and New York [1896]. 

The glorification of democracy brings with it the glorification of 
dialect. The provincial, feeling himself also to be a man like another 
— like the denizen of London or Paris, but uneasily conscious that the 
metropolitan is prodigiously scornful, or at least derisively tolerant, 
of his claims to equality, can never rest, in a democratic era, until 
he has vindicated for his rusticity the esteem, if not the applause, of 
the world. Dante, dreaming of a universal monarchy, could also 
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dream of a universal literary language for Italy, and by his writings 
do much to render it possible. The French writers of the. age of 
Louis XIV. tended more and more to become purists in expression, 
and to eschew all terms save such as were recognized as belonging 
to the conventional language of literature. Monarchy has thus ever 
favored the authoritative regulation of language. Democracy, on the 
other hand, in exalting the individual, has necessarily rehabilitated 
idiom, dialect, even patois. Burns, the ploughman poet, brought 
Lowland Scotch into honor; and William Barnes has done a like 
service to the Dorsetshire dialect of this century. We Americans 
have been regaled with the dialect of the Tennessee Mountains, of 
the New England village, and of the Southern plantation, until critics 
prophesy a surfeit, and mildly protest against so lavishly overdoing a 
good thing. The popular writers of the day, whether they hail from 
Scotland or India, — wherewith do they charm their readers, or lure 
silver from the pockets of their hearers, if not by their titillating 
Doricisms, winged, no doubt, by the ardors of genius ? 

Nor has scholarship lagged behind. If it be indeed true that 
learning is aristocratic in the best sense, it cannot wholly resist the 
impulses of democracy. So, instead of the dictionary which is the 
Blue Book of select and noble words, we are beginning to have those 
which rather resemble huge drag-nets, cast abroad into the swarming 
deep, and coming back laden with specimens of the most varied 
tribes, not all of which had hitherto been regarded as food for the 
epicure. The grammars restore and defend the locutions of Soloi ; 
and the reign of equality, nay, of universal mutual superiority among 
words and constructions, has begun. 

In this state of things, after English dialect glossaries have been 
piling up for decades, and America has at length her active Dialect 
Society, it was inevitable that an English Dialect Dictionary should 
be compiled by some one ; and we can only be thankful that it has 
fallen to such competent hands — that the Deputy Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxford is to edit it, and the Clarendon Press 
to print it. 

According to the title-page, the Dictionary is to be the complete 
vocabulary of all dialect words still in use, or known to have been in 
use during the last two hundred years. American and colonial words 
are to be admitted only in so far as they are still in use in Great 
Britain and Ireland, or are found in early printed dialect books and 
glossaries. Words which differ in pronunciation from standard Eng- 
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lish no more than Sc. amang from Eng. among, and which are not 
noticeably different in meaning, seem to be excluded. Notwithstand- 
ing these limitations, Part I., with 144 pages (beside the prefa- 
tory matter), contains 2166 simple and compound words and 500 
phrases, illustrated by 8536 quotations, the latter not including the 
quotations from early writers within square brackets at the end of 
each article. Part II., with the same number of pages, has 2695 
simple and compound words and 267 phrases, illustrated by 7657 
quotations, besides 5728 references to glossaries, manuscript collec- 
tions of dialect words, and other sources. 

The Dictionary has been begun none too soon. According to 
the editor, ' pure dialect speech is rapidly disappearing from our 
midst ' (what will the self-constituted dictators of English among us 
say to 'from our midst'?), and 'in a few years it will be almost 
impossible to get accurate information about difficult points. Even 
now it is sometimes found extremely difficult to ascertain the exact 
pronunciation and the various dialectic shades of meanings, especi- 
ally of words which occur both in the literary language and the 
dialects.' 

In general, the work seems to be well done. The etymologies 
can usually be trusted ; the quotations are copious, and are drawn 
from writers as late as Watson (called Maclaren) and Crockett, as 
well as earlier ones, like Scott and Burns ; and the typography is 
beautifully clear and varied. Cross-references are, however, too 
scanty ; thus airle-penny (Burns' My Tocher's the Jewel) must be 
sought under arles ; this is almost enough to baffle the professional 
philologist. Then an American may object that the implied promise 
of the Prefatory Note is not kept, and that American usage is not 
always recorded under the words which are at once English and 
American. I instance two out of a much larger number, viz. 
Anthony Over, and Bail (of a pail). The editor would do well to 
seek information more frequently from the American Dialect Society, 
and all the prominent contributors to Dialect Notes. In this way, 
the value of the Dictionary to American readers would be con- 
siderably increased. Meanwhile, it is cheering to note that prepara- 
tions for an American Dialect Dictionary have been well begun (see 
Journal, No. 1, p. no). 

Considering that the Dictionary is printed at the expense of Pro- 
fessor Wright, who bears this in addition to the editorial burden, it 
would seem that the friends of English learning everywhere should 
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encourage him to the utmost by their pecuniary support, especially 
as professors, editors, and college students, to say nothing of the 
general reader of popular dialect novels and tales, are likely at any 
time to have occasion to consult this invaluable repertory of informa- 
tion concerning provincial words. Subscriptions may be sent direct 
to Professor Wright, 6 Norham Road, Oxford, and it is to be hoped 
that many more will reach him before the next part appears, espe' 
daily as the complete list of subscribers will be printed when Vol. L 
is completed. 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



Det Arnamagnmanske Haandskrift 310 qvarto. Saga Olafs 
ko nangs Tryggvasonar er ritadi Oddr inuncr. En gamntel 
norsk bearbeidelse af Odd Snorres0ns paa latin skrevne 
Saga om Kong Olaf Tryggvason. Udgivet for det 
Norske Historiske Kildeskriftfond af P. Groth. Chris- 
tiania. Gr^ndahl & Sons B^gtrykkeri. 1895. 

The historical value of Odd's report on King Olaf Tryggvason, its 
close connection with other sogur, and the fact that it apparently 
was the source of several of the most important among them, made 
an accurate study of the whole material in question very desirable 
indeed. Many problems were still waiting for a positive answer : To 
what extent did the author of Fagrskinna, of Flateyarbok, Snorre, and 
other writers borrow from Odd directly or from one of his transla- 
tors? and in the latter case which of them did they follow? where 
did they copy each other ? and did not, in turn, the one or the other 
of them furnish some material to Odd himself, or to some of his 
translators? Indeed, there still existed much difference of opinion 
as to the more fundamental questions : what is the age and charac- 
ter and the relative value of the three known versions of Odd's work? 
which of them represents most faithfully the original? 

What now appears to be the main text, (A), the Arnamagnsean 
manuscript, was available only in a somewhat antiquated edition, in 
the collection of Fornmanna Sogur, Vol. X., and it had never been 
studied with philological accuracy. It was not astonishing, therefore, 
that Munch — who in 1853 edited the other two versions, {B) the 
Stockholm Ms., and (C) the Uppsalafragment — and Storm in his 



